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my statement, you will, perhaps, have a glimpse of what is raging
within my breast to run this maddest risk that a sane man can
run" (p. 115). He felt profoundly humbled to see that his fears
were realized. "I have now a more vivid sense of Truth and of
my own littleness than I had a year ago" (p. 97).
But Gandhiji was by no means defeated. Following the mob
violence at Ghauri Ghaura in early February, the contemplated
mass civil disobedience in Bardoli taluka was indefinitely suspended,
and the chief task now, as Gandhiji saw it, was to concentrate
attention on the items of constructive work in the Non-co-operation
programme and so create the necessary atmosphere for civil dis-
obedience. In letters and articles, he appealed to the people to
preserve complete peace in case he was arrested and urged upon
all to carry on the constructive programme with zeal during his
imprisonment. He especially addressed himself to critics of the
Bardoli resolutions by which the Working Committee had suspend-
ed mass civil disobedience, and pleaded with them for unreserved
acceptance of the implications of non-violence adopted even as
mere policy. "Oiir non-violence," he said, "need not be of the
strong, but it has to be of the truthful" (p. 25).
The trial was an opportunity to challenge the moral justifica-
tion of British rule, and Gandhiji did that with emphasis and force.
In a written statement, he explained why "from a staunch loyalist
and co-operator, I have become an uncompromising disafFectionist
and non-co-operator" (p. 115). Though he discovered early in
South Africa that he had no rights as a man because he was an
Indian (p. 115), he had thought that this was an excrescence
upon a system that was intrinsically and mainly good. He acted
upon that faith for more than twenty-five years of public life. The
first shock came in 1919 in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, and the
official condonation of the Jallianwala Bagh shooting, coupled with
the Imperial Government's breach of promise to the Muslims of
India on the Khilafat issue, completely destroyed Gandhiji's faith
in the bona fides of the British Government, Forced to think of the
British connection in the light of this experience, he reluctantly came
to the conclusion that it "had made India more helpless than she
ever was before, politically and economically. ... I have no doubt
whatsoever," he declared, "that both England and the town-dwellers
of India will have to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime
against humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history" (p. 117).
He had no ill will, he said, against any individual administrator,
"but I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a Govern-
ment which in its totality has done more harm to India than any